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NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

EDITED BY CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Bryn Mawr College 

The Institute of Politics. The second session of the Institute of 
Politics, held at Williamstown during the month of August, success- 
fully carried forward a distinctive project for the study of international 
relations. The inauguration of the Institute during the preceding 
summer, under the auspices of Williams College, was the subject of 
considerable interest and discussion. Most of those who attended 
this initial session carried away the conviction that an institution of 
original and conspicuous merit had been launched. The second session 
amply justified these expectations. Its record should contribute much 
to the prestige of the Institute and create additional interest in its 
constructive purpose. 

The method by which the Institute proceeded was substantially the 
same through both' sessions, and consisted of a series of round-table 
conferences, directed by authorities on various topics, and a course of 
public lectures delivered by distinguished scholars, publicists, and 
statesmen, many of whom were from foreign countries. Its member- 
ship was largely drawn from men and women on college and university 
faculties, diplomatic and other government officials, officers of the 
army and navy, international bankers, editors and journalists. Approxi- 
mately two hundred members were enrolled this summer and the 
program provided fourteen round-tables and six public lecturers. 

In the course of its development, the Institute was naturally con- 
fronted with the problem of maintaining the discussions at the round- 
table conferences upon an authoritative basis and of fulfilling also an 
educational function for the membership at large. This dual purpose 
was in a large measure achieved. Each of the enrolled members attended 
one, or possibly two, of the conferences as a participating member, 
and, by a tacit understanding, discussion was reserved to these and to 
the visiting members who spoke at the invitation of the round-table 
leader. This arrangement made possible one of the most valuable 
features of the Institute, — the privilege of members to attend con- 
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fere aces in addition to the one specifically chosen, while the subject- 
matter of each conference was in the hands of those who had chosen 
it as a major interest. The lecture courses were open to the members 
and to the public at large. 

The increase in the number of round-tables this session reflected 
wisely the experience of the previous year. The personnel of the 
Institute warranted the presentation and study of topics after the 
manner of graduate seminars, and the success of the undertaking lies 
perhaps in a continuing emphasis on this idea. The high ability of 
the conference leaders was supplemented this summer by the presence 
of a number of participating members who, likewise,were authorities 
in some special field, and the special reports of these members en- 
hanced the value of the conferences. Certain of the public lecturers, 
notably Mr. Curtis and Mr. Kerr, Dr. Redlich and M. Recouly, 
joined actively in the discussion-groups, adding interest and distinction 
to the meetings. A number of exceedingly able officers of the army and 
navy were present, and these, together with persons actively engaged 
in international affairs, constituted an element which the ordinary 
academic seminar is unable to provide. 

The public lectures, although reduced this year in number, retained 
an important place on the Institute program. In certain instances 
they set a standard of rare excellence, approaching in a profound and 
courageous spirit some of the fundamental problems of international 
polhics. Nothing on the program of either session of the Institute 
surpassed in constructive thinking the addresses of Mr. Lionel Curtis 
and Mr. Philip Henry Kerr. Other lecture courses were able presenta- 
tions of the respective topics. The interest and informing quality of 
a few, however, was impaired by a previous acquaintance on the part 
of many listeners with certain elementary facts of history. The ad- 
justment of the lecture courses in the general scheme of things at Wil- 
liam stown remains yet to be worked out. The experience of the past 
two sessions indicates, however, that the major interests of the members 
will continue to center in the conferences, except for public lectures of 
outstanding merit. 

The administration of the Institute, conducted by officials and 
faculty members of Williams College, was efficient in all respects. 
Courtesies in every relationship were extended to the members and 
every provision was made to insure the comfort and pleasure of their 
visit. The hospitality of the college community and of the Williams- 
tow:! colony gave to the summer gathering a cordial and delightful 
social aspect. 
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On the whole, the second session of the Institute was characterized 
by an intellectual distinction appropriate to its purpose. For a period 
of four weeks free and vigorous discussion dwelt upon vital problems in 
international affairs. The purpose and organization of the Institute 
naturally precluded its official sponsorship of particular aims or policies 
concerning the problems to which it was devoted. It presented, in 
contrast, a medium through which the ideas of individuals might be 
expressed, from a common interchange of which there should issue an 
influence of singular usefulness and power. 

The program of the second session is given below: 

Lecture Courses 

I. A British Outlook on the International Problem: The Honorable 
Lionel Curtis; The Honorable Phihp Henry Kerr. 

II. Modern Brazil in its Political, Economic, and Social Aspects: 
The Honorable Manoel de Oliveira Lima. 

III. The Recent Aims and Political Development of Japan: Dr. 
Rikitaro Fujisawa. 

IV. Nationalism, Imperialism and Internationalism in Europe, 
an historical survey: Dr. Josef Redlich. 

V. The European Situation as seen by a Journalist: M. Raymond 
Recouly. 

VI. Attitude of the Jougoslavs towards the Near East Problem: 
Professor Michael I. Pupin. 

VII. Contemporary Indian Politics : Professor Claude H. Van Tyne. 

Round Table Conferences 

I. Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia: Leader, Dr. Alfred L. P. Dennis, 
Washington, D. C; Secretary, Mr. Emanuel Aronsberg. 

II. Problems of Eastern and South Eastern Europe: Leader, Pro- 
fessor Robert H. Lord, Harvard University; Secretary, Mr. Emanuel 
Aronsberg. 

III. The Growth of Canadian Autonomy in the Empire: Leader, 
Dr. Adam Shortt, Ottawa; Secretary, Miss Margaret Porteous. 

IV. State Succession and Peace Treaties: Leader, Professor Jesse 
S. Reeves, University of Michigan; Secretary, Mr. Lloyd Haberly, 
Oxford. 

V. New Questions in International Law: Leader, Professor George 
Grafton Wilson, Harvard University; Secretary, Mr. Lloyd Haberly, 
Oxford. 
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VI. Central America and the Carribean Area: Leader, Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, Director-General, Pan-American Union; Secretary, Mr. William 
P. Montgomery. 

VII. Historical Survey of the Diplomatic Relations of the United 
States and Latin America: Leader, Dean John H. Latane, Johns 
Hopkins University; Secretary, Dr. Charles T. Thach, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

VIII. The Pacific Ocean and Its Problems: Leader, Professor George 
H. Blakeslee, Clark University; Secretary, Professor Henry M. Wris- 
ton, Wesleyan. 

IX. Modern China, Its Problems and Policies: Leader, Dr. Stanley 
K. Hornbeck, Washington, D. C; Secretary, Professor Harold M. 
Vitiacke, Miami University. 

X. Japan's Foreign Policy in Siberia and China: Leaders, President 
David P. Barrows, University of California; Rear Admiral Austin M. 
Knight, U. S. N.; Secretary, Professor Harold M. Vinacke, Miami 
University. 

XL The Rehabilitation of Europe: Leaders, Dr. B. M. Anderson, 
Jr., Mr. Paul D. Cravath, Mr. David F. Houston, Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg; Secretary, Mr. Henry Mills. 

XII. The Problem of Interallied Debts: Leader, Mr. Oscar T. 
Crosby, Washington, D. C. ; Secretary, Professor James W. Bell, Wil- 
liams College. 

XIII. International Commercial Treaties and Policies: Leader, 
Mr. W. S. Culberson, Vice-Chairman of the Tariff Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Secretary, Miss R. M. Ridgway. 

XIV. International Journalism and International Electrical Com- 
munications Service: Leaders, Mr. Arthur S. Draper, European Mana- 
ge:- for the New York Tribune, London, Mr. Walter S. Rogers, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Secretary, Mr. Ralph Courtney. 

Round-Table Conferences. The subject-matter of certain conferences 
this year was a logical continuation of topics considered at the session 
last summer. There was, however, no element of repetition in the 
proceedings and the six additional round-tables reflected the growth 
and comprehensiveness of the Institute program. The following notes 
on the various conferences are necessarily radical condensations, and 
indicate only some of the more outstanding topics. 

International economic problems constituted an important topic on 
the program. Under the general titles of the "Rehabilitation of 
Europe," and the "Problem of Interallied Debts," two round-tables 
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discussed these questions. The Balfour note, published shortly after 
the Institute opened, came opportunely from the standpoint of these 
discussions. 

Each of the four leaders of the conference on the rehabilitation of 
Europe brought forward constructive programs for the alleviation of 
the European situation. There appeared to be a general agreement in 
these proposals that the following elements are involved in a sound 
solution of existing difficulties: a rational, economic adjustment of the 
German reparation problem; the rectification of public finances in 
Europe and an immediate return to some definite relation of currencies 
to gold; the elimination of trade barriers in Europe; an adjustment of 
the interallied debt problem; and, finally, the provision, under proper 
conditions, for new capital from the United States, Great Britain, and 
other countries to assist in the industrial revival of continental Europe. 
Steps towards the rehabilitation of Europe should not await, these 
leaders asserted, the return of Russia to a condition of reasonable 
normalcy. Although the restitution of economic life will be incom- 
plete without Russia, that country is by no means essential and much 
can be done by western Europe and the rest of the world. The problem 
is in reality one of arresting the further decomposition of Europe. 

The question of German reparations was the subject of a special 
memorandum prepared by Mr. Cravath and concurred in by Dr. 
Anderson and Mr. Warburg. There should be a moratorium of from 
three to five years on reparations; the total amount should be reduced to 
a capital sum not exceeding seven or eight billions of dollars; the amount 
should be definitely fixed, and payments should be made in moderate 
installments over a long period of years. There should be no seizure 
of German railroads, natural resources or industries, or of gold or foreign 
balances in German banks. Furthermore, if Germany is to develop 
the volume of export trade necessary for liberal reparation payments 
irrational tariff barriers must not be erected to deprive her of reasonable 
opportunities of access to markets of the world. 

There can be no sound prosperity in the United States, these confer- 
ence leaders urged, in the absence of improvement in Europe, and our 
own economic interests require the cooperation of the United States. 
In the words of Mr. Houston, "The United States ought not to be afraid 
to sit around the table and to discuss with Europe all present economic 
problems." Nothing is to be gained, however, from making large 
loans to Europe under present conditions. Radical reforms are neces- 
sary, first, to give proper security for large loans, and secondly, to make 
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sure that loans, if made, would really do lasting good. The European 
situation cannot be solved in piecemeal fashion. Budgets and cur- 
rencies, reparations, interallied debts, and foreign loans are all so inti- 
mately tied together that no one can be handled by itself but they should 
be adjusted together in one comprehensive settlement. 

In a noteworthy address, delivered at the concluding session of this 
round-table, Dr. Anderson brought forward a series of proposals which 
Great Britain and the United States, sitting as creditor nations, might 
make to continental Europe. First, public finances should be balanced 
by a drastic curtailment of expenditures, including outlays for military 
forces, and a drastic increase in taxation; floating debts should be 
funded into long time issues. Secondly, the fluctuating irredeemable 
paper money should be restored to a gold basis by the resumption of 
gold payment; pre-war parities are impossible and new and lower gold 
pars should be established. Thirdly, the numerous trade barriers 
which the different countries of Europe have established should be 
eliminated. The reparation settlement noted above was also deemed 
an integral part of this program. 

In consideration of these reforms, Great Britain and the United States 
ought to be willing to cancel the debts owed them by their continental 
allies. This does not involve a cancellation of the British debt to the 
United States. With a revival of continental Europe, this debt can 
readily be paid. As a further consideration for these reforms, the 
bankers in the United States, Great Britain and Japan would be ready 
to place large blocks of new European securities with their respective 
investors, it being understood that the proceeds of these new loans were 
to be used for really productive purposes. 

To many of these proposals, Mr. Crosby, as leader of the conference 
on interallied debts, raised a dissenting voice. He suggested for dis- 
cussion the question as to whether the United States government has 
the constitutional right to present the wealth of American citizens, 
taken from them by taxation, to foreign governments through the 
process of debts cancellation. "Assuming even this power, is there 
not," he inquired, "a moral limitation to such action, due to the fact that 
when these funds were raised the public was lead to believe that the 
matter was one of loans and not of gifts?" In the event of debt can- 
cellation, it would be reasonable to reconsider certain advantages 
accruing to Great Britain and France under the Versailles treaty which 
were accepted by the American government on the assumption that 
the debts in question would be paid. In the opinion of Mr. Crosby, 
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an extension to the countries of Europe of immediate relief from in- 
ternational obligations would probably encourage the forces of disorder 
prevailing there and correspondingly retard productive effort. He 
cautioned against a hasty policy towards allied debts on the part of the 
United States. Any estimate of the capacity of our debtors to pay is 
necessarily speculative and a figure now would probably discount the 
actual resources of Europe. No immediate steps should be taken 
other than to give the existing debt commission, or some similar body, 
the function of studying the problem and of acquiring information for 
the use of the government at some future time. With reference to 
the proposals to extend loans to European countries on condition of 
internal reforms, Mr. Crosby doubted if these states would accept such 
arrangements or abide by them if accepted. Investments under these 
conditions by the nationals of outside countries would invite govern- 
ment interference and lead to national policies provocative of war. 

Economic factors in international relations received further considera- 
tion at the conference on "International commercial treaties and 
policies," conducted by Mr. W. S. Culbertson, vice-chairman of the 
United States tariff commission. The comprehensive program of this 
round-table surveyed, first, the tariff treaty policy of the United States 
with special reference to the interpretation of the most favored nation 
clause and to the use of the penalty and concessional method. Several 
sessions were devoted to the study of the development of protection 
and preference in the British Empire. The growth of autonomy and 
independence in the self-governing dominions has developed, Mr. 
Culbertson pointed out, the most elaborate system of tariff preference 
in the world. These preferences are by some supported on political 
grounds, but the question constantly occurs whether from an interna- 
tional standpoint these preferential arrangements are consistent with 
the independent autonomous status of the self-governing dominions. 
The open and closed door policies were examined in connection with 
their bearing on the control of raw materials and fuel. A special 
representative of the United States shipping board discussed the status 
of American shipping and the purpose of the merchant marine bill 
pending before Congress. The naval authorities present urged the 
importance of merchant ships as a vital factor in naval preparedness. 

At the concluding sessions Mr. Culbertson submitted a series of 
recommendations concerning an international commercial policy for 
the United States. The United States should proceed immediately to 
negotiate a series of new commercial treaties. With many important 
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na ions we have no such treaties and many of the existing ones are 
ill-adapted to the new economic and financial conditions of the world 
today. Our future commercial policy should adopt the unconditional 
form and interpretation of the most-favored-nation clause. We could 
thereby insist upon equality of treatment in foreign markets, since 
concessions in our tariff would be automatically extended to other 
nations and leave no excuse for discrimination. As a supplement to 
this treaty policy, the President should be given power to impose ad- 
ditional or penalty duties on the whole or part of the commerce of 
any nation which discriminates against our overseas commerce. The 
Urited States should oppose the further extension of colonial empires 
unless the extension is accompanied by guaranties for the maintenance 
of the open door, and should protest any modification or abrogation 
of existing open door agreement. Mr. Culbertson advocated the call- 
ing of an international conference to consider the larger questions of 
commercial policy. 

Two conferences were devoted to certain aspects of the political 
situation in continental Europe. Dr. Alfred L. P. Dennis led the round- 
table on the "Foreign policies of Soviet Russia;" while "Problems of 
eastern and southeastern Europe" were studied at the conference 
conducted by Professor Robert H. Lord. 

Soviet foreign policy in its various aspects was traced by Dr. Dennis 
from the treaty of Brest-Litovsk to the struggle for recognition at the 
Genoa conference. This survey embraced discussions on the initial 
Soviet attitude towards the Allies and Germany; the development of 
hostility towards the Allies after the spring of 1918; Soviet relations 
with Poland and the Baltic states; their policies in the Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, and the Near East; Asiatic policies and Soviet imperialism. 
Special emphasis was placed on the relationship of Soviet foreign policy 
to the Communist International and to the program of world revolu- 
tion. 

Soviet policy, it was pointed out, regarded the Allies and Germany 
with equal disfavor in the autumn of 1917. This balance was upset 
in the spring of 1918 by a strong resentment towards the Allies, due 
to the presence of Japanese troops in Siberia and the subsequent 
allied interventions. The treaty of Brest-Litovsk was regarded by 
the Soviets as a temporary policy, designed to permit the consolidation 
of the revolutionary program at home, and in time the apparent con- 
cessions to Germany would be regained for sovietism through the 
force of revolutionary propaganda. Indeed, underlying much of the 
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surface generosity of Soviet foreign policy is the reserve principle that 
ultimately, with the coming of world revolution, the concessions made 
from time to time will be meaningless. In the recognition of the Baltic 
states this principle was apparently applied or was, at all events, put 
forward at home by the Soviets to justify these settlements. 

The relation between Soviet foreign policy and the Communist 
International has at times been that of an interlocking directorate. 
Frequently the same individuals have actively directed both, and the 
services of the two agencies have been put to the common purpose of 
world revolution. Since 1921 Soviet policy has diverged somewhat 
from that of the International and tends to approach the traditional 
policy of pre-war Russia. 

The opening sessions of the conference on problems of eastern and 
southeastern Europe were devoted to a study of the three Baltic re- 
publics, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. They were considered in 
comparative fashion with respect to area, material resources, racial 
characteristics and political organization. The size of these republics, 
Professor Lord observed, compares favorably with many of the states 
of western Europe and their national self-consciousness, although of 
recent origin, seems to justify their claim to independence. The 
strategic position of the Baltic republics has earned for them the title 
of the "cockpit of eastern Europe," yet the peoples of these regions are 
free from imperialistic ambitions and eager for peace and stability. 
Much has been accomplished between the republics in the way of 
economic rapprochements; and the Treaty of Warsaw, March, 1922, 
marked the formation of the Baltic League, a protective military 
alliance. The relation of the Baltic republics to Russia was the subject 
of special consideration. The interests of Russia in the Baltic lands are 
commercial, military and naval, and the question arises as to whether 
in the future Russia will be satisfied with the present arrangements. 
The opinion was expressed that the Baltic states would not take undue 
advantage of their mastery of the Baltic ports and would be disposed to 
make concessions guaranteeing Russia's outlet to the sea. 

Discussions at the round-table turned next to problems in south- 
eastern Europe, dwelling particularly on the internal conditions of the 
states in this region and upon the factors which determine their foreign 
policy. The outstanding problem of Jugoslavia is the relations between 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. These three peoples desire a common 
state, but differ profoundly as to the nature of its political organization. 
The Serbs have tended towards a unified, central kingdom; the Croats 
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and Slovenes desire decentralization or federalism. The constitution 
of June, 1921 was a complete victory for the unitary program, but was 
adopted through methods of flagrant political corruption at the hands 
of the Serbian element. There is consequently agitation and need of 
revision. In Bulgaria since 1919 internal developments, under the 
leadership of Stambuliski, have moved in the direction of the "Green 
International," or the dictatorship of the peasantry. Power and office 
are monopolized by the peasants and the most drastic agrarian reforms 
outside of Russia have been enacted. Numerous branches of economic 
life are nationalized and taxation shifted largely to the bourgeois. The 
general discontent of the educated and propertied classes indicate a 
latent crisis in the political life of the state. Hungary, the seat of 
reaction in Europe, is once more officially a monarchy under her old 
constitution and the regency of Admiral Horthy. The Exclusion Act 
of November 1921 deprives the Hapsburgs of their rights to the crown, 
but does not preclude their restoration by election. These internal 
conditions in Hungary furnish reasons for apprehension on the part of 
neighboring states. Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Roumania sought 
safeguards in the Little Entente, with which Poland is now virtually 
a partner through the Czecho-Polish treaty of November, 1921. 

Problems of the Pacific Ocean and the Far East were assigned to 
three conferences on the Institute program. Professor George H. 
Blakeslee conducted one on the "Pacific ocean and its problems;" 
another under the title of "Japan's foreign policy in Siberia and China" 
was led jointly by Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight and President 
T>s,vid P. Barrows; and the third on "Modern China, its problems and 
policies," was conducted by Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

The islands currently designated as the Pacific mandates were first 
discussed in Professor Blakeslee's conference. Their relative economic 
ani strategic importance was dwelt upon; the character and achieve- 
ments of German rule prior to 1914 were compared with the administra- 
tion by the powers to which the islands were allotted under the mandate 
principle. From an economic standpoint, the Australian mandate 
ov3r New Guinea is the most important. In the former German por- 
tions of Samoa, however, now under the administration of New Zea- 
land, American trade ranked second in importance until the recent 
introduction of a preferential tariff on British imports. 

The strategic importance of the Pacific islands led to a discussion 
of naval policy and the Washington conference. Special reports were 
presented by naval experts showing the effect on naval strategy of the 
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Washington agreements regarding fortification and naval bases. The 
modification of American naval power resulting therefrom led the 
conference into an extensive examination of the political clauses of the 
Washington treaties as effective means of safeguarding American in- 
terests and of promoting peace in Asia. 

Subsequent sessions of this conference considered the origin of the 
mandate principle and the questions in international law arising from 
its operation. The United States asserted no voice in the allocation 
of mandates, but claims a legal title in these regions as one of the allied 
and associated powers. The Yap-mandate treaty was studied in this 
connection as an expression of the rights claimed by the United States 
in class C. mandates and recognized by Japan. Possibly this treaty 
will be used by the United States as a standard in its negotiations with 
other mandatary powers whose titles are yet unrecognized by the Ameri- 
can government. 

American insular possessions and certain policies of Australia and 
New Zealand came within the scope of the conference. An evaluation 
of American rule in the Phillipines was made and considerations for 
and against immediate independence were discussed. Expert opinion 
generally concurred in the advisability of prolonging American rule. 
Two principles were noted as outstanding in Australian foreign policy; 
"white Australia," and the maintenance of a British Monroe Doctrine 
in that region of the Pacific. Both Australia and New Zealand desired 
to annex the former German islands, and, as mandataries over these 
areas, their respective policies approach somewhat the original purpose. 

The conference on "Japan's foreign policy in Siberia and China," 
conducted for the first two weeks by Admiral Knight, considered the 
strategic situation of Japan with reference to the continent of Asia; 
militarism in Japan and its effects on national policy; and the historical 
development of Japan's foreign continental policy. The sweep of the 
Japanese islands from Sakhalin to Formosa dominates the coast and 
ports of the continent. Command of coast ports involves command 
of rail and water-ways leading to the interior, making possible the con- 
trol of extensive interiors rich in economic resources. Partly by design, 
partly because of fortuitious circumstances, the railroads in which Japan 
has an interest give a pronounced strategic control of Peking, cutting 
it off at both north and south. From the military point of view, the 
power to control ports and to seize railways make it possible for Japan, 
in the event of war, to occupy all strategic parts of China with effective 
military forces within thirty days. The racial origins of the Japanese 
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peoples were next discussed, and their military traditions were shown to 
provide a logical background for their modern political organization 
and policy. Japanese continental policy developed rapidly after 1904 
with the evident aim at control of Manchuria. Up to this time it was, 
in general, dictated by necessity, apprehensive of the Russian advance 
towards the Pacific and concerned with the status of Korea, the control 
of which is deemed essential to Japanese security. The record sub- 
sequent to 1905 is open to serious criticism. 

The period from 1905 onward formed the basis of President Barrow's 
discussions. He placed before the conference a series of thirteen 
prepositions which reviewed in comprehensive fashion the record of 
Japan in China, Manchuria and Siberia. The proposals communicated 
by the Japanese military administration in the spring of 1918 to General 
Horvat at Harbin and to the Russian Far Eastern committee at Vladi- 
vostok, to give military aid in return for vast, exclusive concessions in 
Siberia, reveal an intention to create in Siberia a sphere of interest analo- 
gous in character to that sought in Manchuria and Mongolia. Attention 
was directed to the violation by Japan of the agreement with the United 
States regarding the strength of forces for the Siberian intervention, 
and to the action of the Japanese army in transporting commercial 
goods into Siberia under cover of military shipments, which deprived 
the Chinese and Russian administration of their established customs 
dues. Further discussion dwelt upon the occupation by Japanese 
troops of the Primorsk, the establishment of Japanese civil regime in 
northern Sakhalin, and the appropriation of Russian mineral properties 
within these regions. 

"The promise of future friendly relations between the Chinese, 
Russian, Japanese, and American peoples lies," said the conference 
leader, "in the full and prompt realization of the assurances given by 
Japan's representatives at the Washington conference, and in the con- 
sunmation of the policy of withdrawal announced by the present 
Japanese administration." 

The conference on "Modern China, its problems and policies" 
discussed the resources and geography of China; the problem of educa- 
tion; constitutional and political development in China since 1911; 
the development of foreign rights and interests within the empire; 
the open door policy; China at the Washington conference; international 
consortiums and financial problems. 

Up to the time of the Washington conference, Dr. Hornbeck ex- 
plained, attempts had been made to limit the scope of the open door 
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policy to the Hay circular of 1899. In reality the doctrine includes the 
pronouncements made by the American government up to 1904. While 
it is true that the original Hay note recognized the existence of spheres 
of influence and sought only an equality for the commerce of all nations 
within these areas, the American secretary soon discovered that the 
preservation of Chinese territorial integrity was essential to his purpose 
and expanded the policy accordingly. The open door is a traditional 
American policy, given application by Secretary Hay, and attempts to 
project the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine into the Far East. The prin- 
ciple of a Japanese Monroe doctrine for Asia breaks down when Japan 
attempts to build up exclusive interests in China. 

The fundamental political problem in China today is the conflict 
between centralization and local autonomy. The Chinese aptitude is 
for local government, and many feel that provincial autonomy must 
precede national reconstruction. The process may require a genera- 
tion, but greater prospects will attend its development from below 
than would follow a centralized dictatorship. A substantial part of 
China's gain at the Washington conference lies in the possibility now 
afforded for the development of local institutions without the impact 
of foreign influence. 

The conference on the "Diplomatic relations of the United States 
and Latin America" was conducted by Dean John H. Latane" of Johns 
Hopkins University. Chief emphasis at this round-table was placed 
on the evolution of United States policy towards Latin America, 
and the method of treatment was largely, though not exclusively, 
historical. The South American wars of liberation was the first 
topic discussed, and the respective attitudes of the United States and 
Great Britain towards this movement were studied from both the legal 
and the political points of view. An historical study was next made of 
the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine. The impetus to the enuncia- 
tion of this policy proceeded from a European source, namely, the 
activities of the Holy Alliance, and the discussions of this topic were 
introduced by a review of the contemporary European situation. The 
three lines of diplomatic activity that led to the formation of the doc- 
trine were considered in detail: the Rush-Canning negotiations, the 
negotiations with Russia, and the principles of the Holy Alliance. 
It was further sought to develop the respective policies of Jefferson, 
Madison, Adams and Clay, and to evaluate the relative merits of the 
adoption at this time of a strictly American doctrine as opposed to a 
general doctrine applicable to all the world. Finally, considerable time 
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was devoted to an analysis of the doctrine as originally enunciated, 
and to its applications and official interpretations. The question of 
the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine was investigated and the 
relation of its maintenance to the existence of the European balance of 
power. 

Later sessions of the conference studied the three main phases of 
the expansion of the United States to the south and the southwest. 
Final sessions were devoted to Latin America and the World War. 
Reasons were sought for the action of the several Latin-American 
states in entering the war, breaking diplomatic relations with Germany, 
or remaining neutral. Special attention was directed to the relation 
of these respective policies to the general question of Pan-Americanism, 
in order to determine the extent to which the solidarity of the states of 
the two continents was injured by their failure to act as a unit in this 
time of crisis. 

The conference on "Central America and the Carribean Area," 
conducted by Dr. Leo S. Rowe, studied the more recent political develop- 
ments in this region. Following a review of the expansion of the United 
States in this area, an examination was made of the various treaties and 
conventions existing between the United States and the Carribean 
republics. American administration in Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic was the subject of several sessions, and authorities on this subject 
described various aspects of the American regime. The movement 
towards federation was considered through a study of the 1921 consti- 
tution of the Federal Republic of Central America. 

The Mexican question was introduced by an historical outline of 
events since the Diaz regime. American policy towards Mexico 
during this period was considered in relation to its effect on internal 
affairs in Mexico and on the broader issue of Pan-Americanism. Mexico 
under General Obregon was the concluding topic, with special reference 
to provisions in the constitution and laws of Mexico which have thus 
far precluded recognition of the Obregon government by the United 
States. 

The conference on the "Development of Canadian autonomy in the 
empire" was conducted by Dr. Adam Shortt of Ottawa. In the main 
a two-fold division of the subject was followed. First, the develop- 
ment of constitutional autonomy with respect to domestic matters 
was; studied, and, secondly, attention was directed to the growth of 
autonomy with reference to foreign affairs. The leader presented 
firs: an historical resume" of the factors which retarded the development 
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of constitutional autonomy. A detailed study was next made of the 
development of responsible institutions. After a period of political 
tutelage it was reserved for Lord Elgin to shift the responsibility of 
government to Canadian leaders, and to assume in Canada the position 
of the King in England. Responsible government was soon afterwards 
established in all the provinces and the country obtained in essence 
and in fact entire control of all its domestic affairs. 

The logical development was now towards autonomy in the control 
of external affairs. To this topic the conference devoted subsequent 
sessions, tracing the growth of autonomous control over such subjects 
as the tariff, exchange, shipping and immigration. Unfettered by 
written agreements, the central Canadian government has been able 
to share in the complete flexibility and re-adjustment of the British 
constitution as it pertains to the status of the self-governing dominions. 

International legal questions were studied at two conferences, one 
on "State succession and peace treaties," conducted by Professor Jesse 
S. Reeves, and the other under the title of "New Questions in Interna- 
tional Law," with Professor George G. Wilson as leader. 

Questions connected with state succession are essentially justici- 
able, Professor Reeves observed, and are admirably fitted for determina- 
tion by the International Court of Justice. The period from 1648 to 
1914 had been largely one of unification and absorption of states, and 
international law writers had studied the problem from that viewpoint. 
The World War introduced, however, a process of disintegration. Two 
types of succession states emerged: the peace treaty states, such as 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and the non-treaty states represented by 
Finland and the Baltic republics. With respect to the former states, 
the treaties themselves may be studied as the source of rights and 
obligations, but with the latter states international law will decide the 
questions. 

The treaties of the allied and associated powers with the succession 
states of the former Austro-Hungarian empire were the subject of 
reports relating to the status of pre-war treaties, the allocation of public 
debts, and the adjustment of private property rights. Other sessions 
of the round-table were devoted to a study of the principles of state 
succession which would probably apply to such areas as the free city 
of Danzig, the Saar Basin, and the mandate territories. Where rests 
the legal title to such areas; what is the allegiance of their inhabitants; 
what are the legal rights and duties of the mandatary powers in the 
various classes of mandates? 
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Final discussion dwelt on the status of Soviet Russia from the stand- 
point of state succession. Does there come a point in the territorial 
disintegration of a state where the final remainder definitely breaks 
with the treaty obligations of the past? Is there ground for the claim 
that Soviet Russia bears to old Russia a relationship analogous to that 
of Finland or the Baltic republics? Upon this assumption the repudia- 
tion of debts need not follow, for each succession state might be ap- 
portioned an equitable share of the old obligation. Questions of this 
nature, it was suggested, should be worked out prior to the recognition 
of new states emerging from such backgrounds. 

Professor Wilson opened the conference on "New questions in interna- 
tional law" with a review of the origin and organization of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, followed by a discussion of the nature and 
sccpe of its jurisdiction. The question was raised as to the enforce- 
ment of the decisions of the court, which led to a consideration of sanc- 
tions. Public opinion has not always been effective and its real merit 
has diminished with the extensive use of propaganda. Economic 
pressure, international police, and written guarantees were in turn 
discussed with respect to their value and practical application. Sanc- 
tions to be effective, it was emphasized, should possess certainty and 
adaptability, and should, if possible, be made automatic. 

The growth of populations and the setting up of state barriers has 
made immigration a matter of international concern. Questions as 
to the right to migrate and the obligations of a state to receive aliens 
have multiplied. The recent law of the United States restricting im- 
migration was considered in this connection and its ethical justification 
discussed. Emigration, it was pointed out, rarely affords a solution 
to the problem of surplus population, but results often in an increasing 
birth rate in the country from which the emigrants come. 

Succeeding sessions were devoted to the questions arising out of 
the operation of the mandate principle; the revival of the doctrine of 
angary during the World War; and concluded with a survey of the Wash- 
ington conference treaties in their relation to international law. 

'International journalism and international electrical communica- 
tions service" was the subject of the round-table conducted by Mr. 
Arthur S. Draper, and Mr. Walter S. Rogers. 

Under Mr. Draper's leadership, the conference discussed the organiza- 
tion of propaganda; the work of news gathering agencies and special 
correspondents; the influence of governments on the press; and the 
press as a factor in international relations. All newspapers except a 
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very few are dependent upon news agencies for national and inter- 
national news. Consequently, the organization, practices, and stand- 
ards of the agencies are matters of public concern. It was recognized 
that Reuters in England, Havas in France, and the Wolff agency in 
Germany were to a large extent government news distributers. It 
was the sense of the round-table that governments should take no part 
in the collecting and carrying of news, but should leave this function 
entirely in the hands of private agencies. 

There is urgent need, Mr. Rogers said, for international agreements 
regarding electrical communication facilities. At present the United 
States is the only country not owning or operating entirely or in part 
its telegraphic services, which fact makes it largely impossible to de- 
velop world-wide telegraphic relations similar to that provided in a 
related field by the Universal Postal Union. The development of 
radio has introduced additional problems which require attention. 

Bruce Williams. 

University of Virginia. 



